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AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



as possible ; that in geographical teaching special atten- 
tion be given to ethnography ; that in lessons in history 
those events be brought into prominence which have con- 
tributed most to civil and political progress ; that teachers 
may carefully explain institutions in regard to the times 
in which they have existed, and not insist too much on 
that which produces or perpetuates hatred between peo- 
ples. 

6. To entreat these same Ministers of Instruction to 
have adopted as text books those containing these reforms 
in instruction, and to encourage the publication of them 
by means of prizes given to the authors." 

Such are the wishes which we present to your kind 
attention, persuaded that we shall not have appealed in 
vain to your generous sentiments in regard to the youth 
whom you love and whom you desire to see advancing, 
through your help, toward a future of concord and of 
peace whose dawning you shall have caused them to see. 



AN APPEAL TO UNIVERSITY STUDENTS. 

It is upon you, young men and women, called as you 
are to apply later in life the principles of science to the 
events of public as well as of private life, — it is upon 
you that the friends of peace among men and of justice 
between nations depend for the accomplishment, in future 
generations, of the work in which we are engaged and 
upon which we are spending what strength our age still 
leaves at our command. 

Three Universal Peace Congresses, met at Paris in 
1889, at London in 1890, and at Rome in 1891, have 
given serious attention to the role which university (in 
America, also college) students must play in this age so 
decisive for the future of humanity. 

In these congresses resolutions were passed of which 
the following is a resume 1 : 

" The Congress expresses the wish, — 

1. That measures be taken in the universities of Europe 
and America for cultivating among the students the spirit 
of respect and friendship for foreign nations. 

2. That, with this aim, the professors of history in each 
university give a course of instruction in the complete 
history of the progress of civilization and of the political, 
social and religious institutions among all nations, and 
especially that they call attention to the special services 
rendered by each nation to the progress of humanity. 

3. That the necessary modifications be made in the 
laws governing each university, in order that no obstacle 
may prevent a student of one university from doing part 
of his work in another, without in any way hindering the 
taking of his degree ; and that the students of different 
nationalities may come in contact with one another and 
thus free themselves from all feelings of hatred and from 
all prejudice against foreign nations. 

4. That an appeal be addressed to university students, 
recommending to them to labor for the triumph of the 
principles of peace. 

That, consequently, a meeting of university students 



and a fraternal f6te be held annually and successively at 
the different seats of the Great Universities, the purpose 
of these annual gatherings being the study of the means 
by which the above mentioned objects may be attained, 
and the f&te having in view contests showing the results 
of physical education and also contests in prose and 
poetic composition on the great theme of concord and 
international co-operation. 

Besides, the Congress earnestly urges the strong, intel- 
ligent university students to undertake the task of found- 
ing and multiplying in their midst new peace associa- 
tions." 

Such are the ideas of the Friends of Peace. We ask 
you to examine them without prejudice, and to labor with 
all your youthful ardor and confidence for the promotion 
of what you shall have found just and good in them. 
You will then have strengthened the foundations of a 
future, happier than is the present, and will have wrought 
a good as well as a useful work. 



From the Bishop of Durham's speech at the Annual 
Meeting of the International Arbitration and Peace Asso- 
ciation : 

At the most solemn hour of my life this question was 
put to me among others, " Will you maintain and set for- 
ward, as much as shall lie in you, love and peace among 
all men? " and my answer was, " I will do so by the help 
of God." It is in virtue of that charge which was laid 
upon me, that promise which I made, that I am here this 
afternoon. You will notice that there is no limitation in 
the words. It says, " Love and peace among all men." 
If you compare those words with corresponding phrases 
in other services you will feel their eloquent power. I 
confess, indeed, and with shame, that we have not yet 
fully and boldly recognized the duty that is thus laid upon 
us, for it specially belongs to those who are placed in such 
a position of responsibility as has been given to us. The 
question of peace involves the widest interests ; it regards 
a remote future ; it is raised above all party divisions ; it 
needs the support of a great faith. I know quite well 
the difficulties and the hindrances which beset the work of 
forwarding peace, and the temptation of using bold words 
when there is no necessity for corresponding action. But 
in spite of this, the duty remains, whether it is hard or 
easy, and it must be recognized. And, further, I main- 
tain, without any reservation, that in taking a wide 
retrospect of the course of the world's history, its whole 
tendency is towards that great end for which we work. 
Whether we regard the course of human association or 
the development of moral ideas or the growth of opinion 
on this subject itself, the movement is uniform in the same 
direction. 

Looking back over the history of the last century, we 
see that already two most important steps have been taken 
in this direction. A hundred years ago the French Revo- 
lution crowned the conception of individualism with that 
memorable watchword "Liberty, Equality, Fraternity." 
It gave a striking and impressive portraiture of the single 
man, and out of that there grew a kind of vague senti- 
mental cosmopolitanism ; but that is not the fellowship 
of nations for which we look. We must not try to sweep 
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away in a colorless uniformity all the differences between 
the peoples of the world ; rather we must guard all that 
is good in them for common service. So we notice that 
fifty years after that revolution there came another in 
1848, when the principle of nationality was victoriously 
asserted, and a large proportion of European nations were 
enabled to claim the fulness of their inheritance. In 
short, modern Europe is the witness to the effects of that 
great movement. And now after fifty years more we 
seem to be standing on the verge of another, and what, 
it seems, will be a final step. The nations exist, but we 
now wait for the federation of the nations, through which 
in their completeness they shall all bring together, for the 
service of the race, the treasures which they have received 
from the past. It may seem an almost audacious paradox 
to speak this afternoon of the United States of Europe, 
but we labor together to make a reality of that phrase. 
(Cheers.) My friends, we labor in good hope, for if you 
look back over that movement which I have most rapidly 
indicated, you will see how, from the family with all its 
varieties of relations, and not from the single man, there 
has grown that fuller and more harmonious combination 
of differences in nations which will receive its consumma- 
tion in the race working for one end, and using all its 
manifold resources for one purpose. 

"What do we mean by peace ? Peace is not simply self- 
culture or self-indulgence. Peace is not the contemptible 
sleep of indolence. It is not the pitiful waste of luxury. 
No, the search for selfish enjoyment, self-aggrandizement, 
self-indulgence in any shape must sooner or later end in 
war either within the State or beyond it. Peace is an 
opportunity for the most strenuous endeavor to help those 
who are nearest to us. Peace claims from among us sol- 
diers surely as heroic, and as enterprising as any war can 
claim. There is room in peace for self-sacrifice, for dis- 
cipline, for obedience, for combined action. There is 
room in peace for the utmost genius of a great leader. 
Peace cannot be won, and peace cannot be maintained, 
without the most courageous enthusiasm. 

But then, my friends, after all, when arbitration has 
done its utmost, when the generous passion for peace has 
asserted itself, there still remain cases to which arbitra- 
tion cannot be applied. I think of those which involve 
the conflict of fundamental opinions, political or religious, 
and of those which require instant solution : to these arbi- 
tration cannot be immediately applicable. But none the 
less, even in dealing with these we may do much. Your 
indefatigable chairman has told you how much has been 
done by your Society in this direction. We may strive 
to understand better the gifts, the duties, and the diffi- 
culties of other nations ; and we may, if we are called to 
judge in our own case, learn to exercise the most severe 
impartiality. For the first of these two duties this Society 
has rendered, and continues to render, great service, by 
the fact that groups of men in every great capital of Eu- 
rope bound together by a common purpose, must con- 
tribute much to bring about a better understanding on 
political questions. I often wish we could introduce into 
our treaties a clause which I believe William Penn intro- 
duced into his treaty with the Indians, in which the con- 
tracting parties bound themselves solemnly not to believe 
evil reports which were circulated about either side. 
(Hear, hear.) And we have learned, I think, much in 
the last fifty years. We all feel when we read the history, 
say, of the great French war, that it would be impossible 
for us to speak and think as our grandfathers spoke and 



thought in all sincerity. We can then refrain, and we are 
bound, as far as we are able, to refrain from exercising 
any judgment adverse to another party or to another 
nation without full investigation. "We must not use lan- 
guage which is not perfectly reconcilable with the respect 
due to their national dignity. And if we are forced to 
become judges in our own cause, surely, then, we shall 
feel that the obligation is laid upon us to act in the spirit 
of judges, to weigh the ends, the means, the rights, the 
principles, which are involved ; and, above all things, to 
discountenance what is so common — a vague appeal to 
national honor. The honor of a nation, like the strength 
of a nation, in the long run, is a nation's righteousness. 
(Hear, hear.) And this duty of careful, deliberate judg- 
ment becomes more incumbent upon a nation in propor- 
tion as each citizen receives a growing share of respon- 
sibility. By fostering it We gain a two-fold good ; as 
the judicial temper extends more widely it is obvious that 
the reference to arbitration will become more natural, and 
at the same time the causes of misunderstanding will 
become rarer. There is, we have known it ourselves in 
the experience of the last twenty-five years, there is in a 
people an instinct for justice, and I do not think that in 
our public dealings we appeal sufficiently to the higher 
nature that is in man. (Hear, hear.) The history and 
the position of England impos,e on us the obligation of 
using for others unique advantages. It is not by material 
considerations that we shall finally win our cause ; it is 
not by intellectual couvictions ; it is by appealing as 
Christian men to the souls of our fellow-men. The 
Christian faith, in my opinion, involves the ideas of the 
Brotherhood and Solidarity of Nations (we cannot dis- 
pense with either word), and the Christian faith will 
enable U3 to realize them. Let us confess our hope 
openly. The Christian faith teaches us in the central fact 
of history that that which is for us only an ideal will be 
for our children an achievement. 



From Sir Wilfred Lawson's speech : 

When we seriously reflect upon it what an extraordinary 
system this war system is ! We look down upon the 
beasts, but in some respects we are far inferior to them. 
But very few beasts kill beasts of the same species ; as 
the old saying goes, " Hawks dinna pick oot hawk's een." 
Men do ; they spend a great part of their time making 
preparations for killing one another. It is said that if a 
system is time-honored it ought to be observed. If that 
is so then we must honor war, for it is old indeed. It 
began with Cain and Abel ; the only two able-bodied men 
in the world at that time, and yet they could not help 
fighting. (Laughter.) As far as I can understand it, 
it was a religious war, for the dispute began about a 
sacrifice, still there was nothing noble about it. We are 
told that the Lord set a mark upon Cain, but now-a-days 
if a man has killed thousands and thousands of his fellow 
creatures he has a monument set up to his honor in Traf- " 
algar Square. It is extraordinary that close upon the end 
of the nineteenth century the highest glories are still given 
to him who can kill most people ; and that so much in- 
dustry, energy, time and money is devoted to perfecting 
schemes of slaughter. When the Army and Navy esti- 
mates come on in the House of Commons the good 
admirals seem to revel in descriptions of machines for 
blowing people into eternity ; for myself I would rather 



